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state, is a pleasant reminiscence of a journey 
around the world. 

A miniature likeness of General Washington, 
handsomely encased in gold, is one of the most 
precious relics in the possession of Mr. Childs. Its 
authenticity is certified to by a paper signed by 
the Washington heirs; to them it passed as chil- 
dren of Washington's friend and relative, Mrs. 
Hannah Washington, of Fairfield, Frederic County, 
Virginia, to whom it was bequeathed by Washing- 
ton himself, and by whom it was enriched by a 
lock of Washington's hair, set in the back of the 
picture. 

The miniature ship on the center-table is the 
one described in Watson's Annals, Vol. II., formerly 
the property of President Andrew Jackson ; and 
the large round silver waiter is the one presented 
to General Jackson by citizens of New Orleans 
after his victory there; both came from his old 
home, the Hermitage, where they were cherished 
as heirlooms by his descendants, from whom they 
passed into the possession and became the property 
of Mr. Childs. 

Presentation copies of many rare and curious 
books are scattered on the tables of this office, for 
few authors at home or abroad fail to pay that 
tribute to the owner of a great newspaper. 



master hands, to which to refer for instruction and 
encouragement. Writers have always at hand, in 
our great public libraries, if not on their own shelves, 
the works of those who have preceded them ; but 
the American artist has no gallery of reference 
within his reach, and must either trust to his 
memory by recalling what he has seen in galleries 
abroad, or depend upon photographs and other 
reproductions, unless he is fortunate enough to 
haver^athered around him some gems of art. Here 
is a quaint old painting of the Madonna on a 
panel, by a pupil of Giollino, of the Florentine 
school, fourteenth century, and a much older one 
of Annunciation — this of the Byzantine school ; also 
a Rilot, a Courbet, some sketches, and a fine draw- 
ing by Barry ; a lovely flower piece by Jeannin, an 
Henri Regnault, dated Saville, 1868 ; a cattle piece 
by Henry Thompson, of Paris, and other interest- 
ing foreign paintings. Among the works of native 
artists that adorn the walls of this studio, are a 
marine study by Alexander Harrison, a portrait by 
Thomas Hounden, a small but highly finished 
picture of "The Flagellation" by Henry Thomson, 
fine in color and sentiment, and sketches by Miss 
Cassall, William H. Lippincott, John Hamilton and 
others. 

Here also, is some of the artist's own work. 



colors still warm. Next to this, on the left, is a 
piece of tapestry that came from the studio of 
Victor Hugo, and on the other side are rich pieces 
of various colors and periods, one of gold and yel- 
low belonging to the age of Louis Quatorze. The 
large square chair with arms, that is partly con- 
cealed by the poiiiere, is very old, dating back to 
the Cinque-Cento period. The table near which it 
stands is of the age of Henri Deux. It is beautiful 
in shape ; a fine specimen of the furniture of the 
time. A little further on, against the wall, is a 
composite piece of furniture, of dark wood, richly 
covered ; the upper part, in the form of a cabinet, 
is adorned with carved figures of the Apostles, and 
is of the period of Louis Treize ; the base is an old 
Briton chest, also richly carved. A number of 
antiques adorn the top of this armoHe; among 
these a musical instrument, of graceful shape, used 
during the period of the Directory, rests against 
the yellow tapestry, which itself belonged to a time 
further back in French history — the golden age of 
the Grand Monarque. 

The large screen on the right is of modern 
manufacture ; a cherry frame, over which is tacked 
fine matting, of a rich yellow shade, which supplies 
an attractive bit of color and contrasts well with 
the dark wood with which the studio is furnished, 
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SOME PHILADELPHIA STUDIOS. 

By Anne H. Wharton. 

THIRD PAPER. 

/ 

y^HE studios of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Moss 
^^ occupy the whole of a one-story building on 
the south side of Market street, above Twentieth. 
This building runs back a distance of seventy feet, 
and is divided into three apartments by means of 
curtains. The front room, which is essentially an 
atelier, has high windows, which command a full 
north light, and is furnished with all the accessor- 
ies of a work-room. This is separated from the 
second studio by heavy curtains, of a pale blue- 
green shade, cool in tone; a happy choice for 
studio drapery, as it harmonizes with most colors, 
and does not detract from the pictures. This room 
contains a number of original paintings by foreign 
and native artists, some of them rare and valuable. 
Mr. Moss' idea, in the arrangement of this portipn 
of his studio, was to provide himself with what 
artists so much wish in this country— good work by 



A large cattle piece on the right hand, and, on the 
left, a painting that may be seen in the accom- 
panying sketch. This picture is of a woman's head 
and figure thrown against a background of dog- 
wood, and is in out-door light, having been painted 
in an ingeniously-contrived country studio, in which 
the artist worked out of doors and yet sheltered 
from the summer sun. 

The third room, the studio of Mrs. Moss, is the 
one that appears most fully in the sketch, and is 
such a treasure-house of beautiful and interesting 
objects, that in order to appreciate . it one should 
spend an hour in it, as I did, with Mr. and Mrs. 
Moss, to tell where the different pieces of furniture 
and tapestries came from, to what age they be- 
longed, and how they finally came into their pos- 
session. The walls of this room are covered with 
tapestry, the windows at the end being entirely 
hidden with these rich hangings, while all the light 
comes, as in the adjoining studio, from a northern 
skylight. The large piece of tapestry at the end of 
the room is of the fourteenth century, and repre- 
sents King Solomon giving audience to the Queen 
of Sheba. The figures are impressive, and the 



and the time-softened hues of the tapestry on the 
walls. 

The exquisitely shaped chairs on the right, 
from which our modem cabinet makers would do 
well if they would copy, is of the time of Louis 
Quinze, and nothing more graceful or elegant in 
the way of a salon or reception-room chair has 
been designed since that early period. The small 
chair, against which the palette rests, belongs to 
an earlier time— that of the great Richelieu and 
the regency of the beautiful Anne of Austria. The 
armorie at the end of the room is of Italian Re- 
naissance style. One by one these interesting pieces 
of furniture drew us back to the brilliant, gay 
period to which they belonged, and when Mr. 
Moss threw across an easel a green- velvet jacket, 
slashed with rose-colored satin, that might have 
been worn during the Fronde, and drew from 
its scabbard a sword bearing the date 1665, it was 
difficult to realize that we were in the nineteenth 
century, and in any city as modern as Philadel- 
phia. The screen that stands out against the back- 
ground of tapestry is a very nice bit of decorative 
work. It is of Mr. Moss' painting, and is not out 
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of keeping with its antique surroundings, repre- 
senting the seasons which the old artists delighted 
to paint, as young loves embowered in flowers and 
fruits. 

Mr. Moss is a student of Paris, having studied 
there for some years under L6on Bonnat. While 
there he painted two pictures, which were given a 
place in the Paris salon and may be considered the 
best specimens of his style. These pictures are 
"The Raising of Jarius' Daughter," and "Christ 
in the Midst of the Doctors." They are fine in 
drawing, color and composition, the latter being 
especially characterized by a certain reverence in 
treatment, that the older masters have taught us 
to expect in pictures on sacred subjects, and to 
miss sadly when we do not find it. These two fine 
paintings have, through the liberality and equally 
generous appreciation of a brother artist, been given 
a permanent place in the cathedral on Logan 
Square. 

Mr. Moss has not only painted a number of 
excellent pictures, but has taken so warm an in- 
terest in the progress of American art, that to him 
belongs the honor of first suggesting to the Penn- 



THE TIDY, AND OTHER OFFENCES. 

ONE of the household sins that half the wo- 
men of the land are guilty of, is the tidy. 
Nobody has ever given a worthy reason for be- 
stowing that name on the untidy piece of crazy 
work or crocheted extravagance that is tied, sewed, 
pinned or laid upon chairs and sofas, and no name 
will ever be given that could be more inappropri- 
ate. The principal function of the tidy seems to be 
to gather dust, absorb grease from people's hair, 
and get itself full of lint and creases. It originated 
during the period when it was the correct thing 
to have black hair-cloth furniture all over the 
house, as it was supposed that the fiendish malig- 
nity of a black rocking chair and the dreary, 
catafalque aspect of a black sofa could be relieved 
by pinning a piece of white crocheted work, like 
coarse, flat lace, on these funereal objects ; whereas, 
the result was only to make the hair-cloth look 
blacker and sleazier, and the tidy more white and 
spotty. So it has passed down to these times when 
the black hair-cloth has disappeared, except from 
almshouse parlors and the waiting-rooms of cheap 



the back of the chair in complete preservation, 
while the seat is marked by daily use. Many wo- 
men have an instinct to hide everything under 
cloth. Their love of dress becomes altruistic, and 
they wish to dress up all their possessions. Their 
floors are of hard wood, well laid, just the thing 
for rugs ; but, no ; they must be covered with car- 
pets, unhealthful things 'that can be cleaned but 
once a year. The carpet, in turn, must be covered 
with crash, and the crash in turn must have mats 
to protect it at the doorways. There is a hand- 
some table in the room, of polished oak, maple, 
rosewood or mahogany, or, perhaps it has a top of 
serpentine, onyx, buhl or marquetrie ; cover it up 
with a woolen cloth with staring sunflowers knit 
around it. You have a piano, of the sort that 
manufacturers are at last consenting to make, of 
light wood, chastely carved and decorated; put a 
woolen cloth on that, also, as if it were sawed out 
of pine boards and unflt to be exhibited in a par- 
lor. You have a book-case or a cabinet that you 
put to daily use ; cover the shelves with cloth of 
some sort that will be forever getting dragged or 
twisted out of place, or showing marks of wear. 
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sylvania Academy of Fine Arts the feasibility of 
"^tnringing over to its exhibition the work of Ameri- 
can artists residing abroad. Thus, he has been 
largely instrumental in adding to the interest of 
these exhibitions, and to their value as educational 
factors. 

Mrs. Moss, whose artistic feeling shows itself in 
the charming arrangement of her studio, where no 
one color predominates but where all blend in at- 
tractive harmony, is also an artist. One of her pict- 
ures, that has been much admired and is now the 
property of Mrs. William Stevenson, of Philadel- 
phia, is of a novice about to take the white veil 
— a beautiful girl, in a white gown, with a palm 
in her hand, whose youthful unshadowed face is 
lit up with the joy of victory, which the palm 
symbolizes. Another lovely head of a girl, called 
"Waiting," is still on Mrs. Moss' easel. 



Wood Carving is preferably executed on wood, 
showing little or no grain, a developed grain not 
allowing of the same softness an^ beauty of grada- 
tion, 



dentists, and now we have cretonne tidies, lace 
tidies, Madras tidies, velvet tidies, crazy-quilt 
tidies and various other sorts, which can be so ac- 
curately adjusted with fancy brass-headed pins to 
richly upholstered chairs that the first time a per- 
son leans back against one of them a pin will in- 
tersect his vertebrae, or puncture his scalp, or 
perforate his ear. If a chair is well upholstered 
it has covering enough. 

There are people so very wealthy that they 
have five pairs of curtains at each window. The 
tidy is as useful as the fifth pair of curtains. A 
well made and handsomely covered chair is a suffi- 
cient thing in itself. It requires no such adventi- 
tious assistance in making it attractive as a home- 
made tidy. Perhaps the average housewife intends 
the tidy less as a decoration than as a device to save 
the weai; of her upholstery, devising it as a modi- 
fication of those uncanny wrappers that people put 
on their furniture when they think it is too good 
to use ; but, while this may be so, it is certain 
that the tidy never comes off until it has become 
shabby, and it is then removed only to make way 
(or ^notlier ; pr i( it is removed for good, it shows 



You have a lamp or vase that is a work of art ; 
knit a mat for that also, with lots of wrinkly edges 
that will prevent the lamp or vase from standing 
solidly upright. Put two cloths on your dining 
table, and have mats for your finger bowls. In 
short, cover everything in the house with spreads, 
mats, lambrequins, scarfs, curtains and tidies, make 
the room look dark and small and stuffy, surround 
yourself with textile superfluities : then invite your 
friends to come in and survey the apotheosis of 
dry goods. C: M. S. 



Seats with half-rounded backs, and small tables 
to match, so illusively enameled as to look like 
ivory, adorned with ornaments delicately incised 
and filled in with a black pigment, are being im- 
ported from Germany, and are considered relish- 
able novelties. They are usually mistaken for real 
ivory. There are yet secrets in the enameling of 
furniture to be learnt over here. 



Canopy Tops to beds are QeleQt§4 Qf textiles to 
match tbe room hangings, 



